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EDUCATION IS A STATE FUNCTION 

A board of education is a state body. Its duties are to 
the larger community and not to any section. This fact is 
not always kept in mind by politicians who for corrupt motives 
raid school systems. A stinging rebuke was administered by 
the courts to the city officials of Chicago who have been at- 
tempting for some time to prostitute the schools to political 
control. In the decision ousting the second Thompson board 
of education, the court is so clear on the general principle of 
state control of schools that it will be helpful to school officers 
to have the section of the decision dealing with this matter. 
It is as follows: 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of 
educational publications. The series, including also the Elementary School Journal and the 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, is under a joint editorial committee and covers the 
entire field of educational interests. 
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Samuel Chester Parker 
John Franklin Bobbitt 
Henry Clinton Morrison 
Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 
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Rollo La Verne Lyman Frank Nugent Freeman 

Morton Snyder Harry Orrin Gillet 

Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 

Harold Ordway Rugg William Scott Gray 

Rolla Milton Tryon Marcus Wilson Jernegan 

ADVISORY BOARD OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
William McAndrew, New York City H. V. Church, Cicero, Illinois 

Jerome O. Cross, Fresno, California Alexander Inglis, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

I. M. Allen, Springfield, Illinois E. A. Miller, Oberlin, Ohio 

Franklin W. Johnson, New York City Fred C. Ayer, Seattle, Washington 

H. L. Miller, Madison, Wisconsin L. V. Koos, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Section I, Article 8, of the Constitution of 1870, reads as follows: "The 
General Assembly shall provide a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all children in this state may receive a good common school 
education." This mandate runs to the legislature of the state and it is, 
of course, fundamental that the duty thus imposed upon that body cannot 
be delegated to any other body or to any person or persons. Under Section 
128, the Mayor of the City of Chicago had the right to appoint, and it was 
his duty to promptly appoint, eleven school board members to fill the vacan- 
cies existing in the eleven offices created by said section, and these members 
when their appointments had been confirmed by the Council, had the right 
to come together and to perform the duties imposed upon them by the said 
Act, but the legislature did not, and could not, under our Constitution, con- 
fer power upon the Mayor or the said members to create or to bring into 
existence "a new Board," "a new body politic and corporate .... to have 
charge of the schools." 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago is an agent of the state 
created by the legislature (by reason of the said mandate in the Constitution 
of 1870) for the sole purpose of performing certain duties in the maintenance 
of a system of free schools within the City of Chicago. It is a body created 
nolens volens by the general law of this state to aid in the administration of 
the state government and charged as such with duties purely governmental 
in character. The Board of Education of the City of Chicago mentioned 
in the Act of 1 9 1 7 is the Board of Education of the City of Chicago mentioned 
in the Act of 1909 and prior Acts. It was a quasi-corporation before the 
Act of 1917 (Kinnare vs. City, 171 111. 23" 1 )- The latter Act gives the Board 
a corporate entity and makes certain specified changes as to the powers 
and duties of the Board, its number of members, their terms and qualifica- 
tions, etc.; the form of the board is slightly changed but the body remains 
the same; the character and purpose of the body remains the same; though 
clothed in a slightly different uniform, it is the same agent of the state now 
as it was before the passage of the Act of 19 17. 

SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

One of the grossest evils in the educational practices of 
the United States is to be found in the lax attitude of communi- 
ties toward private schools, especially parochial schools. 
The quality of instruction in some of these schools is doubtless 
low. The curriculum is often meager. Statistics of atten- 
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dance are not to be had. During the war there was a general 
recognition of the menace to American institutions from the 
failure of some of these schools to teach English and to give 
proper emphasis to matters American. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the school systems of almost every 
large American city would be absolutely bankrupt if it were 
obliged to provide for the schooling of children who now attend 
parochial schools. 

There is a measure of remedy for the whole situation which 
is easy of adoption, fully in accord with the spirit of democratic 
promotion of initiative, and safer by far for the public than the 
present practice of most states. The territory of Hawaii 
has given a striking illustration of the familiar fact that the 
new community often has the most progressive legislation. 
The law regarding private schools provides: 

Any person desiring to establish a private school within the Territory of 
Hawaii shall, prior to the establishment thereof, make application in writing 
to the department of public instruction of the Territory, which application 
shall be signed by the applicant or applicants and shall state in substance 

(1) the name or names of the persons desiring to establish such schools; 

(2) the proposed location thereof; and (3) the course of instruction and the 
languages in which such instruction is to be given. 

Upon the receipt and approval of the application, the department of 
public instruction shall issue to the person or persons applying therefor a 
permit in form to be by it approved, authorizing the establishment of such 
school; and no private school shall be established within the Territory except 
in conformity with this chapter. 

Upon the receipt of such statement and approval by the department of 
public instruction of the course of study and instruction given, the depart- 
ment of public instruction shall issue to the person or persons in charge of 
said school a certificate, in form to be by said department of public instruc- 
tion prescribed, recognizing such school as a private school within the mean- 
ing of this chapter. 

Attendance at any school established or maintained without complying 
with the terms of this section shall not be considered attendance at a public 
or private school within the meaning of this chapter. 
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The department may, from time to time, require regularly established 
private schools to submit reports in such form as it may deem proper. Failure 
to comply with the provision of this act shall constitute an offense punishable, 
upon conviction, by a fine not exceeding |io for each offense. 

Every private school shall be subject to the supervision of the depart- 
ment. It shall be the duty of the department to require that teachers of 
private schools be persons of good moral character, and that the premises of 
such schools comply with the rules and regulations of the department as 
from time to time promulgated with regard to sanitary conditions and 
hygiene. 

The English language shall be the medium and basis of instruction in all 
public and private schools within the Territory, and any school where Eng- 
lish is not the medium and basis of instruction shall not be recognized as a 
public or private school within the provisions of this chapter, and attendance 
thereat shall not be considered attendance at school in compliance with law: 
Provided, however, That where it is desired that another language shall be 
taught in addition to the English language, such instruction may be author- 
ized by the department by direct order in any particular instance. 

EXTRAVAGANCE AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The temptations in any high-school community to indulge 
in extravagance of dress and social expenditure are greater than 
in the ordinary adult community. Adolescence is a period 
of extreme susceptibility to social suggestion. Furthermore, 
the economic status of the average high-school student is 
above that of the average citizen. The result is that examples 
of unnecessary expenditure are readily followed and in many 
cases a situation develops which makes it altogether intolerable 
to the poor pupils who cannot keep up with the pace. 

Various devices have been adopted in the attempt to cope 
with the situation. Academic gowns have been substituted 
for graduation dresses. School uniforms have been suggested. 
Advisers of girls have discussed matters of dress with individual 
pupils. Still the situation persists. An attempt to deal with 
the matter in a fundumental way through instruction is 
reported in the following circular letter sent out by the Savings 
Division of the United States Treasury: 
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A firm stand against extravagant and costly wearing apparel among the 
school boys and girls has been taken by the educators of the West. Super- 
intendents of public instruction of California, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and 
Washington recently met in California and determined to establish at once 
in every public school throughout the western states a permanent course in 
thrift. This course will be graded exactly as is instruction in arithmetic, 
geography, or grammar and upon a plane with those studies. 

In a declaration of principles, the educators made this announcement: 
"Extravagance in dress, manifested in many ways, but especially in the 
purchase of silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties, and expensive footwear must 
be checked. To this end we recommend that school principals and teachers 
insist upon reasonable economy and modesty in dress and appeal to parents 
and pupils to co-operate in an effort to check such extravagance." 

The state superintendents not only determined on regular thrift courses 
in all public schools but arranged to establish savings societies as laboratories 
for thrift in every schoolroom of the elementary and high schools. They also 
drafted a memorial to the federal government urging the continuation of 
the Thrift and War Saving Stamp campaign as a permanent policy and its 
elaboration by the issue of penny, nickle, and dime thrift stamps. 

The declaration of principles adopted by the superintendents says in 
part: "In the interest of the future citizenry of America, we, the state super- 
intendents of public instruction in the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
appeal to our people to do everything in their power to discourage and check 
extravagance, and by precept and example to aid the schools in the teaching 
of thrift. We urge upon school officials and teachers the necessity for the 
teaching of thrift as a patriotic duty and as a means of meeting this great 
social and economic crisis." 

BIBLE INSTRUCTION 

There is in operation in Toledo, Ohio, a plan of co-operation 
between the public schools and certain religious workers where- 
by week-day instruction in the Bible is offered to school 
children. The circular issued for the year 1919-20 gives 
information about the scope and purposes of these courses. 
Further information can be secured from C. M. Brunson, 
423 Nicholas Building. 

The fourth year for these schools will open during the week of Septem- 
ber 29. Two courses will be given for the grade pupils. One course will 
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be for the pupils of the third and fourth grades, and another for pupils of 
the fifth and sixth. The course for the fifth and sixth follows the one given 
last year, covering the period of the Great Leaders and Kings of Israel. 
The course for the third and fourth years will be a study of great characters 
of the Bible with special reference to their moral and religious influence. 
High-School Courses 
The two courses for High School credit will be offered again this year — ■ 
The Life of Christ and Hebrew Prophets. 

Last Year 

Total number of classes 26 

Total number of teachers 26 

Total number of pupils 710 

Total number completing course 615 

Money subscribed for this work covering the next four years $18,000.00 

Cost of maintaining the school for 1918-19 1,050.00 

Estimated cost for coming year 4,500. 00 

Some Matters or Interest 

The committee is planning to care for 1,500 pupils this year. 

The teachers of last year, for the greater part, are expecting to teach 
again this year. 

The teachers of these schools are nearly all ex-public school teachers. 

All teachers are paid for their services. 

Ten High School students have completed the two-year course and 
received High School credit toward graduation. 

A number of the Public School Principals secured the enrollment in their 
schools last year. A fine spirit toward this movement prevails among the 
principals and teachers in general. 

Plans for Organizing 

Pastors and Committees on religious education from the various churches 
will be invited to a meeting to be held Tuesday, September 23. At this time 
fuller announcements will be made. 

Enrollment blanks will be given to the pastors, who will secure enroll- 
ment at the churches, and to our teachers, who will go to the school buildings 
to secure enrollment. 

The nearest available churches to the school buildings will be used for 
the classes. 

Since the available funds will care for not more than 1,500 pupils, the 
communities showing an active interest first will be first cared for. 
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Objects 

To take the Bible to the door of every public school in Toledo. 

To give every child in the public schools of Toledo an opportunity of 
enriching his life with the wisdom and inspiration of the greatest book of the 
world. (About 40 per cent of children enrolled are not attendants at any 
Sunday school.) 

To contribute to the nation-wide reconstruction movement a plan which 
will solve the difficult question of moral and religious instruction in connec- 
tion with the public school. To attempt to give this instruction in the 
public school means to exclude many children from the Americanizing 
influences of the public school. 

To equip the future teachers of Sunday schools and kindred organiza- 
tions with a fundamental knowledge of the Bible. 

To engender a feeling in the child that his knowledge of the Bible is as 
important as any other branch pursued in school. 

There can be no doubt that there is a widespread and per- 
sistent demand for Bible study which is in no wise met by the 
Sunday schools conducted by churches. The Toledo plan 
is evidently organized with clear recognition of the difficulties 
in the way of such an enterprise. The securing of properly 
qualified teachers is a serious problem. The planning of a 
systematic curriculum is a difficult undertaking. The location 
of classes both as to place and time must be considered very 
carefully. Evidently the Toledo plan is experimental but is 
developing, as indicated by the figures reported. It will be 
the duty of some properly constituted educational agency to 
collect information soon on the results of this experiment and 
other similar experiments in other cities. 



GIRLS CLUB 

Oak Park and River Forest Township High School, Oak Park, 
Illinois. — Girls' Club organized in 191 6 to promote better 
school spirit among the girls and to attack school problems. 
The Girls' Club Council, appointed by the principal, consists 
of ten Seniors, five Juniors, three Sophomores, and two Fresh- 
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men. These girls are selected for general school standing. 
Leaders from the most representative girls in the school are 
thus chosen to direct the club policies. There is one faculty 
adviser. The council nominates from its number, candidates 
for president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. A 1 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior girls vote on election day. 
Every girl in school is counted a member, and it is one of the 
few clubs that Freshmen and Sophomore girls may be inter- 
ested in. There are no dues; the funds are raised by enter- 
tainments, donations, etc. 

Two types of activity are followed: (i) those pertaining 
directly to school problems; (2) those which broaden the 
interest of the girls in larger community affairs. Of the first, 
the following represent some of the club activities: (1) two 
"get together parties," Senior-Sophomore, Junior-Freshman, 
given in September by the upper-class girls to lower-class 
girls to promote a democratic and friendly spirit in the school; 
(2) "Clean-up Week" campaign, waged against carelessness in 
the treatment of halls; (3) a cordiality committee, which sees 
that girls entering from other schools become acquainted; 
(4) giving the annual athletic dance under high-school manage- 
ment; (5) frequent discussion of live school problems at the 
regular meetings, tending to direct the thinking on those 
problems in the proper channels. 

Activities of the second type include the following: (1) pro- 
motion of interest in community affairs by such speakers as 
Mary McDowell and Mary Bartelme; (2) active leadership in 
Red Cross work during the war; (3) clothing and food drives 
for local charity; (4) clothing furnished a young colored girl 
attending the university; (5) the adoption of French orphans. 

The club develops leadership, initiative, reliability, and 
democracy; it provides opportunity for translating good im- 
pulses into action; it provides an interest for every girl. 

Essie Chamberlain 



